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[From “ Lectures and Miscellanies,” by Henry JAMEs.] 
On Universality in Art. 
The sphere of Art properly so called, is the 
| sphere of man’s spontaneous productivity. I say 
his spontaneous productivity, in order to distin- 
guish it on the one hand from his natwral pro- 
ductivity, or that which is prompted by his i 
ical necessities, and on the other from his moral 
productivity, or that which is prompted by his 
obligations to other men. ‘Thus the sphere of 
Art embraces all those products of human genius, 
which do not confess the parentage either of ne- 
cessity or duty. It covers whatsoever is pro- 
duced without any external constraint, any con- 
straint imposed by the exigencies either of our 
physical or social subsistence. We do not call 
the shoemaker an artist, because we know very 
well that he is animated in his vocation not by 
any inward attraction to it, not by any over- 
mastering love of making shoes, but simply by 
the desire of making a living for himself and his 
family. What prompts him to work is not any 
Spontaneous and irrepressible delight in it, any 
such delight as makes the work its own reward, 
but simply a feeling of obligation to himself and 
his family. He makes no shoe for the pure plea- 
sure of making it, but because he would so put 
bread into the mouths of his family. Thus his 
productivity, being enforced both by necessity 
and duty, being enforced by the necessity of pro- 
viding for himself and the duty of providing for 
those whom society makes dependent on hin, is 
not spontaneous or free, does not in other words 
obey an internal attraction, and consequently 
falls utterly without the sphere of Art. The 
shoemaker is not an Artist. He is only an Arti- 
san or Workman. ; 
It is evident from this analysis then that Art 
N does not simply imply production, but production 
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of a certain order. It implies as I have already 
said, spontaneous production, or production which 
is energized from within the producer, and not by 
his physical or social necessities. And now that I 
may remove all manner of ambiguity or obscurity 
from the subject, let me explain to you exactly 
what is meant by spontaneity in man, exactly 
what is meant by his spontaneous action. 

All action is the product of two forces or ele- 
ments, one internal which we call its end or object; 
the other external which we call its means or sub- 
ject. No action is possible unless it enjoy this 
double parentage, unless it proceed from a certain 
generative or paternal end, through a certain 
formative or maternal means. Here for example 
is an action. I place my hat on my head. This 
action acknowledges the congress or conjoint 
parentage of two elements, one originating or be- 
getting, the other mediating or serving: namely, 
1. A desire in me to protect my head from the 
weather; 2. An obedient physical organization. 
Were it not for the first element here, which was 
my desire to protect my head from the weather, 
the second element, which is my physical organi- 
zation, would have remained inert, and the action 
accordingly would not have taken oe. 

Now the first or propagative element of this 
action, is denominated its object ; the second or 
instrumental element is denominated its subject. 
Such is the invariable genesis of action, that its 
objective element or the object for which the ac- 
tion is done, bears the relation of father to it ; and 
its subjective element, or the means by which it 
is done, bears the relation of mother. 

You perfectly perceive then that all action pro- 
perly so called embodies two elements, one inter- 
nal and generative, which we denominate its end 
or object, the other external and formative which 
we denominate its means or subject. 

Now such being the nature of all action, it is 
the precise peculiarity of spontaneous action that 
it always makes the object fall within the subject, 
that it never allows the object to lie out of or be- 
yond the subject’s self. I call this the peculiarity 
or distinction of spontaneous action, because both 
natural and woul action exhibit an exactly con- 
trary order. They both place the object of the 
action without the subject, make the object exter- 
nal to the subject. When I act spontaneously 
the object or motive of my action lies within of 
self who am the subject of it: when I act a“ y 
naturally, much more when I act merely morally, 
the object or motive of my action lies without 
myself: that is to say in the one case, the object 

is my external physical organization ; in the other 
case, it is my fellow-man. 

¥ x * * * * * * 

Invention fulfils all the conditions of esthetic 
activity. A work of Art is that which is complete 
in itself, which involves its own end, or presents 
the perfect unity of object and subject. Thus in 
the case in question — the invention of shoes — 
the human feet are unclad. They need a protec- 
tion against the elements, but such a protection as 
shall not impair the natural vigor and freedom of 





the foot. Now in performing this work, my object, 
or that which generates and governs my activity, 
is a certain idea or conception within my own 
mind. If the result perfectly express this idea or 
mental conception, the work will be complete in 
itself, will be a work of Art. The shoe may not 
fit any actual foot of man, yet this cireumstance 
will not affect its esthetic merit.' My design was 
not to fit a shoe to a particular foot: that is the 
business of the shoemaker or artizan: but to give 
outward form or body to an inward idea. If Ido 
this, then I have done a perfect work, a work of 
Art, whether the actual result be or be not availa- 
ble to a particular use. 

Now what the artizan or shoemaker does, is 
merely to adapt my invention to a particular foot. 
Ile seizes the universal idea to which I have given 
embodiment, and applies it to a specific use. He 
does not invent a newform ; he merely moulds an 
existing and universal form to a particular exi- 
gency. Thus his activity is imperfect, is not com- 
slete in itself. If his shoe does not fit the foot it 
is intended for, it is made in vain, since it was 
made not for its own sake like my shoe, but for the 
sake of that particular foot which after all it does 
not fit. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Ido not mean 
to deny the existence of every degree of skill in 
the workman. I only mean to deny that the 
highest skill constitutes what men call Art. The 
Artist is oftentimes extremely deficient in skill, or 
mere executive talent ; in other words he is often 
unhappily a very poor artisan. Talent or skill 
belongs to the artisan. It may abound in one man, 
and be extremely defective in another, so that one 
shall properly be called a good workman and the 
other a poor one. But we do not talk of a good 
Artist, or a poor Artist. For Art is positive, 
claiming a substantive majesty, and beggaring all 
adjectives to set forth its praise. The Artist is 
not the man who paints a landscape or a portrait 
better than any other man. It is not the man who 
writes a better poem, or builds a more symmetric 
edifice than another. It is not the man of any 
specifie mode of industry or productive action. It 
is simply the man who in all these modes works 
from an ideal, works to produce or bring forth in 
tangible form some conception of use or beauty 
with which not his memory but his inmost soul 1s 
aglow. 

Thus in estimating a work of Art, you would 
seek to ascertain how far its genetic idea or mental 
conception had been fulfilled, how far in other 
words the sentiment of the piece impressed you. 
It may be that Salvator paints trees more ac- 
curately than Poussin. This proves not that 
Poussin was not a true disciple of Art, but only 
that Salvator was a better workman, a more faith- 
ful reproducer of nature. For all this, Poussin 
may impress you with a much deeper feeling of 
Art than the other. His pictures may be much 
fuller of sentiment, may be a far ampler revela- 
tion of beauty to the soul. For Art does not lie 
in copying nature. Nature only furnishes the 
Artist with the material by means of which to ex- 
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ress a beauty still unexpressed in nature. He 
Feholds in nature more than nature herself holds 
or is conscious of. His informing eye it is which 
gives her that soul of beauty, that profoundly 
human meaning, which alone keeps her from being 
burdensome to the spirit. Nature rules only in 
the young and immature, only where the sensuous 
imagination still predominates. She is the menial 
of the Artist, or if that word seem too harsh, she 
is his nimble and airy servitor eager to do his royal 
bidding. She is simply the platform or theatre 
for the revelation of that infinite and divine beauty 


which dwells in the soul of man, and makes itself 


visible in all his spontaneous action. Hence na- 


ture should never predominate in the realm of 


Art, but only serve. And accordingly no one 
ever employs a painter to reproduce upon the 
walls of his chamber the ana landseape which 
smiles before its windows. For no one wishes to 
see nature merely imitated or reproduced. He 
wishes to see it imaging a nobler beauty, a subtler 
ideal charm, than his eyes have yet beheld. 
Therefore he imports a foreign sky to a ‘orn his 
parlors, and finds in the sunny meads and terraced 
cliffs of other lands, a delight unexhausted by his 
past experience. 





[Translated from the German of HorrmMann.] 


RITTER GLUCK. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE YEAR 1809. 

The latter part of autumn in Berlin has usually 
a few fine days left. The sun steps friendlily 
forth out of the clouds, and rapidly the moisture 
evaporates in the luke-warm air that breathes 
through the streets. Then you see a long and 
motley procession — exquisites, plain citizens with 
the good wife and the dear little ones in Sunday 
clothes, priests, Jewesses, young barristers, cour- 
tezans, professors, dress-makers, dancers, officers, 
&e., moving through the lindens toward the park. 
Soon all the places are taken at Klaus and We- 
ber’s; the Mohrriiben (?) coffee smokes, the ex- 
quisites light their cigars, they talk, they dispute 
about war and peace, about Madame Bethmann’s 
shoes, whether they were grey or green ona recent 
occasion, about the commercial treaty and bad 
currency, &c., till all melts away into an aria from 
Fanchon, with which a harp out of tune, a pair 
of discordant violins, a consumptive flute and a 
spasmodic bassoon are torturing themselves and 
their hearers. Close against the railing which 
separates Weber's enclosure from the highway, 
stand several little round tables and garden stools ; 
here one breathes the free air, observes the comers 
and goers, is removed from the cacophonous din 
of that accursed orchestra: here I take a seat and 
yield myself to the easy play of my fancy, which 
brings me friendly forms, with whom I hold con- 
verse about science, about Art, about all that man 
should hold most dear. More and more motley 
floats the sea of promenaders by me ; but nothing 
disturbs me, nothing can scare my fantastic com- 
pany away. Only the accursed Trio of an ex- 
ceedingly mean waltz tears me away from the 
dream-world. Ionly hear the screaming upper 
part of the violin and flute and the ground-bass 
of the droning bassoon; they go up and down 
continually in octaves, that rend the ear, and in- 
voluntarily, like one seized by some burning pain, 
I ery out: 

* What crazy, noisy music! those abominable 
octaves !” Near me some one murmurs : 

“Cursed fate! another octave-hunter !” 

1 look up and am now aware for the first time 
that, unobserved by me, another man has taken a 
) place at the same table; he fastens his look 





straight upon me, nor can I keep my eyes away 
from him. 

Never did I see a face, a form, which so quickly 
made so deep an impression on me. A gently 
arched nose terminated a broad, open forehead, 
with remarkable prominences over the bushy, 
half-crey eyebrows, beneath which the eyes 
flashed forth with an almost wild and youthful 
fire; (the man might have been over fifty). The 
softly formed chin stood in singular contrast with 
the closed mouth, and a sarcastic smile, produced 
by the singular play of the muscles in the sunken 
cheeks, seemed to resist the deep, melancholy 
earnestness, that rested on the forehead. Only a 
few grey thin locks lay behind the large ears, 
that stood out from the head. A very wide, 
modern overcoat enveloped the tall, meagre form. 
As my look fell upon the man, he dropped his 
eyes, and went on with the business, in which my 
exclamation probably had interrupted him. In 
fact he was with evident satisfaction shaking 
tobacco out of several little papers into a large 
heap before him and moistening it with red wine 
out of a half-pint flask. The music had ceased ; 
I felt the necessity of addressing him. 

“ Tt is well, that the music is still,” said I; that 
was past endurance.” 

The old man cast a hasty glance at me and shook 
out the last paper. 

“Tt were better, 
“* Are 


that they never played at all,” 
9 


you not of my opinion 
“You are a 


I resumed. 
“Tam of no opinion,” said he. 
musician and a connoisseur by profession . . . ” 
“You are mistaken; I am neither. I once 
learned the piano and thorough bass, as a thing 
belonging to a good education, and then they told 
me among other things, that nothing produces a 
more repulsive effect than where the bass pro- 
I took 


it then upon authority and always since have 


gresses in octaves with the upper voice. 


found it verified.” 

“ Really ?” he interrupted, and then rose and 
walked off slowly and thoughtfully toward the 
musicians, while he frequently, with eyes upturned, 
tapped with the flat of his hand upon his forehead, 
like one who tries to recall some recollection. I 
saw him speak with the musicians, whom he 
treated with an imposing dignity. He returned, 
and scarcely was he seated, when they began to 
play the overture to Iphigenia in Aulis. 

With half-closed eyes, arms crossed upon the 
table, he listened to the Andante; gently moving 
his left foot, he marked the entrance of the voices; 
now he raised his head — cast a quick glance 
round — the left hand, with fingers spread apart, 
rested on the table, asif he were grasping a chord 
on the piano —the right hand he lifted on high: 
it was a kapellmeister, giving out to the orchestra 
the entrance of another Tempo — the right hand 
falls and the Allegro begins !— A burning flush 
flies over his pale cheeks ; the eyebrows contract 
on the wrinkled forehead, an inward madness 
flames from the wild look with a fire that more 
and more consumes away the smile, that still hov- 
ered about the half-opened mouth. Now he leans 
back, his eyebrows draw up, the play of the 
muscles on the cheeks returns again, the eyes 
flash, a deep, internal pain resolves itself into a 
delight which seizes and convulses every fibre — 
he draws his breath deep from his breast, drops 
stand upon his brow; he indicates the entrance 
of the tutti and other leading passages; his right 
hand never quits the beat, with the left he pulls 





out his handkerchief and passes it over his face. 
And so he quickened with flesh and blood the 
skeleton, which that pair of violins gave of the 
overture. I heard the soft, melting complaint, 
with which the flute ascends, when the storm of 
the violins and basses has spent its rage and the 
thunder of the drums is silent ; I heard the softly 
pulsing tones of the violoncelli, of the fagotto, 
fillmg the heart with unutterable sadness ; the 
tutti returns again ; like a giant dread and tall the 
unisono stalks on, the muffled complaint dies out 
under his crushing footsteps. . . . . 

The Overture was ended ; the stranger let both 
arms drop and sat there with closed eyes, like one 
exhausted by over-exertion. His flask was empty ; 
T filled his glass with Burgundy, which I had ordered 
He fetched a heavy sigh, and 
Turged him 


in the meantime. 
seemed to wake out of a deep dream. 
to drink ; he did it without ceremony, and while he 
tossed off the full glass at a draught, he cried out: 
“T am satisfied with the performance ! the orches- 
tra bore itself bravely !” 

“ And yet,” I took up the word — “yet these 
were but feeble outlines of a master-piece exe- 
cuted in living colors.” 

“ Do I judge rightly ? — You are no Berliner !” 

“ Entirely right ; I only stay here occasionally.” 

“The Burgundy is good: but it is growing 
cold.” 

“ Then let us go into the room and there empty 
the bottles.” 

“ A good suggestion — I don’t know you: nor 
on the other hand do you know me. We will 
not ask each other’s names : names are sometimes 
troublesome. I drink Burgundy, it costs me 
nothing, we like each other’s company, and so let 
it be!” 

He said all this in a pleasant humor. We had 
entered the chamber; as he sat down he threw 
open the overcoat and I remarked with astonish- 
ment that he wore underneath it an embroidered 
vest with long lappets, black satin breeches and a 
very small silver rapier. He buttoned the coat 
carefully up again. 

“Why did you ask me if I was a Berliner ?” I 
began. 

‘Because in that case I should have been 
obliged to leave you.” 

“ That sounds mysterious.” 

“ Not in the least, when I tell you that I — well, 
that I am a composer.” 

“ Still Ido not guess your meaning.” 

“Then pardon my exclamation beforehand: 
for I see, you do not at all understand Berlin and 
the Berliners.” ' 

He got up and walked heavily back and forth 
several times ; then he stepped to the window and 
sang scarce audibly the Chorus of Priestesses 
from the Iphigenia in Tauris, while now and then 
he knocked upon the window pane where the 
tutti comesin. With wonder I remarked, that he 
gave certain new readings to the melodies, which 
struck me by their power and novelty. I let him 
act out his humor. He had finished and came 
back to his seat. Deeply impressed by the strange 
conduct of the man and the fantastical exp! 
sions of a rare musical talent, I was silent. After 
a while he began: 

“ Have you never composed ?” 

“Yes; I have tried my hand in Art: but I 
found all that I had written, as it seemed to me, 
in moments of inspiration, flat and tedious after 
wards : so I let it alone.” 
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«“ You have done wrong; for the very fact that 


you have rejected your own efforts is no bad proof’ | 


of your talent. One learns music as a boy, be- 
cause Papa and Mama will have it so; thereupon 
one goes to jingling and to fiddling without merey ; 
but imperceptibly the sense grows more suscepti- 
ble to music. Perhaps the half-forgotten Thema 
of a little song, now differently sung, was the first 
original thought; and_ this embryo, laboriously 
nourished from extraneous sources, grew to a 
ciant, that absorbed all about it and converted it 
ie its own marrow and blood! Ha! how is it 
possible even to allude to the thousand ways in 
which one comes to composing !— It is a broad 
thoroughfare, where all jostle along and shout and 
scream: We are initiated! we are at the goal! 
Through the ivory door one enters the realm of 
dreams: few get even once to see the door, and 
still fewer pass through! It looks adventurous 
here. Mad shapes flit to and fro, but they have 
character — some more than others. They do not 
let themselves be seen upon the thoroughfare ; 
only behind the ivory door are they to be found. 
It is hard to come out from this kingdom; as be- 
fore Alcina’s castle, monsters guard the way — it 
whirls — it spins round —many dream out the 
dream in the kingdom of dreams—they melt 
away into a dream — they cast no shadow more, 
else would they by the shadow become conscious 
of the ray that penetrates this kingdom: but a 
few only, awakened from the dream, rise up and 
walk through the realm of dreams — they come 
to the truth—the highest moment arrives: the 
contact with the eternal, the unspeakable ! — 
Behold the sun; it is the Trichord, out of which 
the accords, like stars, shoot down and weave you 
about with fiery threads — enveloped chrysalis- 
like in fire you lie there, until the Psyche wings 
her way aloft into the sun.” 

With these last words he sprang up, and cast 
his eyes and his hand upwards. Then he sat 
down again and quickly drained the glass that 
had been filled for him. A pause ensued, which 
I might not interrupt, for fear of turning the ex- 
traordinary man off his track. At last he went on 
more calmly : 

“ When I was in the kingdom of dreams, a 
thousand pangs and terrors racked me! It was 
night and I was frightened by the grinning larve 
of the monsters, that stormed in upon me and 
now plunged me into the abyss of the sea, now 
bore me aloft in the air. Then bright rays flashed 
through the night, and the rays were tones, which 
encircled me with lovely clearness — I awoke 
from my pains and saw a great, clear Eye, that 
looked into an organ and as it looked, there came 
forth tones, that glimmered and intertwined in 
noble accords, such as I had never before con- 
ceived of. Melodies streamed up and down, and 
I swam in this stream and wanted to go under: 
then the Eye looked at me and held me up over 
the roaring waves. — It became night again ; then 
two colossi in shining harness came upon me: 
Ground-tone and Quint (fifth)! they tore me 
aloft, but the Eye smiled : ‘I know what fills thy 
breast with longing ; the soft, tender youth, Tierce 
(third), will step between the colossi; thou wilt 
hear his sweet voice, behold me again, and my 
melodies will be thine, ” 

He paused. 

“ And did you see the Eye again ?” 

“ Yes, I saw it again !— For years I sighed in 


7 * the kingdom of dreams — there — yes there ! — 
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T sat ina glorious valley, and listened how the 
flowers sang to one another. Only a sunflower 
was silent and mournfully inclined her closed 
Invisible bands drew me to- 
her head —the ecalix 


calix to the earth. 
wards her—she raised 
opened and out of it the Eye flashed upon me. 
And now the tones, like rays of light, proceeded 
from my head to the flowers, which eagerly sucked 
them in. Greater and greater grew the leaves of 
the sunflower — flames streamed from them — 
they enveloped me —the Eye had vanished and 
T was in the flower cup.” 

At these last words he sprang up and hurried 
with swift, youthful steps out of the chamber. In 
vain I waited for his return; so I resolved to go 
to the city. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 
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OLD MAN’S SONG.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 
Stern life for me hath frosted 
The house-roof o'er; 
But warmth enough remaineth 
Inside the door. 
The Winter’s breath has whitened 
My crown so hoar; 
Yet flows the blood, as redly, 
At th’ heart’s good core. 
The cheek’s young bloom hath fleeted, 
The roses have retreated, 
All retreated, 
One by one. 
Where have they all retreated ? 
To th’ heart’s deep core; 
The bloom is there repeated, 
That erst they wore. 


Are all the joyous streams of 
The world dried up? 

One soft rill through my bosom 
Still laves the shore. 

Are all the nightingales in 
The woods grown dumb ? 

One wakes in me, that cheereth 
The midnight hour. 

“ Lord of the house,” it singeth, 

“ Make fast the door, 

And let the world, the old one, 
Press in no more. 

Shut out the frosty breath of 
Reality; 

And only to sweet dreamings 
Give roof and floor.” 

Jo De 


*This Song has been set to music for a bass voice, by Franz 
ScHuBERT. 
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BY J. S. DWIGHT. 

We have briefly contrasted the “ Sentiment of 
various Musical Composers” (See Journal of last 
week), ending with BEETHOVEN. 

Now for a very opposite type. At the head of 
the new Italian line stands unquestionably Ros- 
stnI — the strongest, most original, most creative, 
elegant, accomplished, of all the masters of Italian 
opera ; though never very deep, and seldom going 
to the heart, as do Bellini, Donizetti, and many 
others who have shown much feebler genius. But 
he is a miracle of exhaustless, sparkling invention. 
He never lacks ideas, and does not hug a few 
happy inspirations through opera after opera, 
until his melodies seem bedridden, as we mnst 
painfully confess to find it the case with more than 
one production of the author of “ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” and “ Luciadi Lammermoor.” His melodies 
all come out fresh, felicitous, and to the point; as 
natural and obvious as they are brilliant. No 
other composer could carry along such a weight 





of ornament, and not seem cold and barren and 
sophisticated. 

His instrumentation is always rich; his over- 
tures are complete forms of art. Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Verdi, have produced none that deserved 
the name, in comparison with his. There is no 
end to his variety in opera; that is, within his 
plane of spiritual experience, which of course is 
not the highest. The “ Barber of Seville,” sug- 
gested by Mozart’s “ Marriage of Figaro,” is the 
most elegant, bewitching, graceful, and refined 
specimen of musical comedy that we possess. It 
is a whole library of the brightest, fancifullest, 
most original and piquant tunes, such as haunt 
the streets, and are a part of the treasured gaiety 
of all lovers of music and bright life. There isa 
fine, hearty epicureanism about it. Everything 
in it sounds familiar to one who never heard it as 
a whole before; and everything is as bright as a 
laughing child’s face in the morning. The author 
of the barber’s song, Largo al Factotum, has con- 
tributed his part to the good cheer of mankind. 
His ‘ Otello,” the most florid and elaborate of all 
operas in its melodies, and taxing the most ardu- 
ous reach of the most flexible of voices, has all 
that passionate, consuming fire in it, both of am- 
bition and of love, that is demanded by the sub- 
ject. It adds the Moorish to the Italian sun. 
How exquisite the melody of Desdemona, in the 
last part, where she sings the ballad of Isaura at 
her laos ! And there is even religious beauty in 
the prayer, Deh calma o ciel ! 

His “ William Tell,” opening upon you in the 
overture with one of the richest tone-landscapes 
ever composed, shows how readily he caught so 
much of the spirit of the German music as is due 
to the wild scenery of that country and of Swit- 
zerland. His “ Semiramide ” is all gold and pur- 
ple, full of Oriental pomp and splendor, — regal, 
imperial in its every suggestion. 

Rossini marks a new era in the course of 
modern music. First there was the simple Plain- 
Song of the Gregorian times. Next the artificial, 
monkish, scholastic refinements upon those few 
old themes, working them through all the fantastic, 
barren complication of fugues and canons, till that 
art culminated and was inspired in old SEBASTIAN 
Bacn, the type of scientific, learned music. 
Then, with the revival of letters, the dawn of 
popular and religious freedom, and the rise of the 
Opera, came the great German music of expres- 
sion, with the great line of masters, HANDEL, 
Haypn, Mozart, and, deepest, most, prophetic 
of them all, BeEerHoveN. But the nineteenth 
century was growing more and more material. It 
was the age of machinery. Dazzling successes, 
of the Napoleonic sort, inflamed men. Superfi- 
cial talent and mere tact grew rampant ; genius 
was kept back in the shade. Art grew melo- 
dramatic. The music of effect became more pop- 
ular than the music of expression. Rossini was 
the master-mind and founder of the school ;— 
himself a man of genius, though the school be 
false and dangerous. His operas drove out Bee- 
thoven’s music in his own Vienna, the musical 
capital of the globe. 

From Beethoven to Rossini, whata step! Here 
is a music infinitely more popular at first. It 
strikes at once; p< He everybody ; is full of 
beauty and of brilliancy, inexhaustible in fancy, 
and taxing only the senses of the hearer. It is 
not guilty of any mysticism; you can hardly de- 
fine any sentiment to which it appeals; and you 
are not left under the spell of any feeling except 
that of having been most agreeably entertained. 
No restless longing haunts you ; no lofty aspiration 
fires you ; you are in no mood to go alone, after 
it. The influence of the music passed off with 
its own short hour; and it is exceedingly conve- 
nient, sometimes, to have had a genial spirit to 
converse with, who does not ask to be remembered, 
or to hold any lien upon your future states of 
mind or action. It is music which delights you ; 
which is sure of its effect; which goes boldly and 
pleasantly up to everybody, but influences, 
changes, nobody. It is the music of the Senses. 
It puts the nerves into fine tune ; it makes plea- 
sure beautiful, and amusement graceful and re- 
fined, and justifies leisure unto itself. Such a 
ready flow of quaint, delicious melodies as this 
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mercurial Italian has! 
of each extempore conceit! Such a happy work- 
ing up of all to produce the best effect; and such 
acunning way withal of getting round the ambi- 
tious singers, by ornamenting his airs so highly 
beforehand, that they can find no flourish or ap- 
pogiatura more to add! And more than all, such 
a man-of-the-world’s knowledge of the average 
capacity and taste of men! Such a genial bon- 
hommie !—such an exquisite tact! 

Ilis music is polite and arch and witty, and in all 
ways very witching. But has it any sentiment 
beyond the enjoyment of to-day’s existence ? 
Shall it not be classed among the luxuries ? — by 
which we mean not an unworthy element in its 
place. It is, indeed, a very proper luxury, that 
should belong to everybody ; the wholesome con- 
sciousness of life in every nerve!—the joy of 
clear, fresh, harmonious sensations !—one of the 
best conditions, surely, of the sound heart and 
mind. 

Reader! have you ever seen the portraits of 
Bretuoven and Rosstnt hanging side by side ? 
There you beheld the two extremes of modern 
music, and the faces were as strongly marked. 
Wide and catholic is the world of musie which 
could accommodate at once that rapt, inward- 
looking, earnest, perhaps sullen, and yet un- 
speakably tender face, with the mass of forehead, 
like a thunder-cloud, frowning over the half- 
closed eyes,—the inward listening, but the 
physically deaf'!— and this jovial, full-blooded, 
nonchalant, mercurial epicure of the great day 
of trade and luxury and fashion! One a pro- 
phet, caught up with celestial visions, burning 
with great passion and great faith; the other 
emphatically a man of the world! One a still 
magnetic mover of human destinies; the other, 
a contented denizen of the actual, dallying 
pleasantly through paths which all frequent, and 
overflowing with good nature towards all the 
world ! 

Rossin is the master-spirit of this modern 
music, decidedly without a rival. He has done 
more, perhaps, than any composer who ever lived, 
to popularize music, to educate the ear of all 
mankind; and in the impulse he has given to the 
ambitious experimenting with all the outward 
means and mechanism and appliances of the art, 
though carried to excess by wonder-working vir- 
tuosos, he is but opening the transition from the 
limited to the more universal schools of Art which 
shall come after, when the new and greater sen- 
timent of a race united in true brotherhood and 
joy shall need a greater music for its utterance.— 
Sartain’s Magazine. 

ooo 


Robert Schumann's Musical Life-Maxims. 


XLIV. But how does one become musical ? 
Dear child, the main thing, a sharp ear and a 
quick power of comprehension, comes, as in all 
him from above. But the talent may be im- 
proved and elevated. This you may do, not by 
shutting yourself up all day like a hermit, prac- 
tismg mechanical studies; but by living, many- 
sided musical intercourse ; and especially by 
constant familiarity with orchestra and chorus. ~ 

XLV. Listen attentively to all Songs of the 
People ; they are mines of most beautiful melodies, 
and open tor you glimpses into the character of 
different nations. 

XLVI. Exercise yourself early in reading 
music in the old eleffs. Otherwise, many trea- 
sures of the past will remain locked against you. 

XLVII. Reflect early on the tone and character 
of different instruments ; try to impress the pecu- 
liar coloring of each upon your ear. 

XLVI Do not neglect to hear good Operas. 

XLIX. Reverence the Old, but meet the New 
also with a warm heart. Cherish no prejudice 
against names unknown to you. ; 

LI. In judging of a composition, distinguish 
whether it belongs to the artistic category, or only 
aims at dilettantish entertainment. Stand up for 


those of the first sort; but do not worry yourself 


about the others. 
LI. “ Melody ” is the watchword of the Dilet- 
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melody. But understand well what they mean 
by it; nothing passes for a melody with them, but 
one that is easily comprehended, or rhythmically 
pleasing. But there are other melodies of a dif- 
ferent stamp; open a volume of Bach, Mozart, 
or Beethoven, and you see them in a thousand 
various styles. It is to be hoped that you will 
soon weary of the poverty and monotony of the 
modern Italian opera melodies. 
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SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


FROM GOETHE. 
Sing no more in mournful numbers 
Of the loneliness of Night. 
No, these hours, too good for slumbers, 
Souls to sweeter bliss invite. 


As to Man was Woman given, 
Fairest half of him to be, 

Night with Day divides the heaven, 
And the fairest half is she. 


Therefore in the long to-morrow 
Think upon it, O my love; 
Ev'ry day doth bring its sorrow, 

Ev’ry night shine stars above. 





Carrespandenre, 


MUSIC IN LONDON — THE OPERA— CHAMBER MUSIC — 
SIVORI, JOACHIM, &C.— HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN EGYPT 
—MADAME PLEYEL—CHORAL SYMPHONY—BERLIOZ. 

Panis, June 17. 

A week in London during the season, is an 
event not to be afterwards forgotten by a musical 
devotee. Nearly all the great artists of the 
earth are there gathered together, and oratorio, 
opera, and concert, follow each other in rapid 
and bewildering succession. 

Tempted by the announcement in the Times, 
of great works and distinguished artists to be 
listened to, the British Channel once crossed, my 
friend F —— and I left Paris one evening, and 
the next morning found ourselves amid the 
smoke and fog of London. Smoke and fog were 
forgotten when we were seated in the Covent 
Garden opera house, listening to Mozart’s deli- 
cious “ Flauto Magico.”— The musie which the 
great composer has put into the mouth of the 
High Priest Sarastro, is entitled to rank among 
his finest creations. Solemn and grand, broad in 
its developments and pure in its forms, one feels 
in every phrase as if allowed to assist at the mys- 
teries of Isis, awed, and as it were seated under 
Herr 


Formers, with his noble voice and imposing 


the very shadow of the great temple. 


manner, gave great effect to the réle which he 
assumed, and impressed me most vividly. Mme. 
ANNA ZERR sang the part of the Queen of Night. 
Her voice, which is a soprano of remarkable 
range in the upper register, is extremely well 
Her 


first aria: A soffrir son destinata, suffered from 


suited to the music written for this réle. 


the memories of Jenny Lind, which cluster about 
the ears of any one who has listened to her ad- 
mirable rendering; but the staccato cadence in 
the aria of the second act was astonishing as a 
piece of vocalization, and if her intonation were 
always exact, and her manner a little more grace- 
ful, she would be really a fine singer. Ronco- 
nis Papageno, although a little too exaggerated 
sometimes in its buffoonery, was extremely clever, 
and Marto as the prince Tamino, moved me, 
as he always does, by his sympathetic voice. 
Mme. CasTtELLAN as Pamina sang extremely 


with great enthusiasm. What a delight to listen 
to the limpid and graceful melodies of Mozart, 
when a few days before one has quailed beneath 
the empty noise of M. Halevy’s saxophones, 
drums and trombones, heaped one upon the 
| other without pity, in his five act nullity, the 
“Juif Errant.” 

Our next entertainment was a concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, given by Mr. LinpLey 
Stover, of which the gems were a quartet of 
Mozart, (in G) performed by Sivort, JOACHIM, 
Hine and Prarri. Sivori pleased me much 
more than last year, when I heard him play a 
solo, in which his affectation and grimace de- 
stroyed any pleasure one could have had from 
Mozart seemed to 


| well, and her duet with Papageno was encored 
| 
| 
| 


his wonderful execution. 
sober him, and he played his part simply and 
earnestly. After this we had Mendelssohn’s 
Ottetto. Here Joachim took the first 
Sivori the second, Piatti first violoncello, and 
Bottesini played the second ‘cello part on the 
double bass —a feat which I suppose no one else 
would attempt. Mrtiton and Watson played 
the other two violins; Hitn and BLAGROVE 
the altos. Joacim is incontestably a great 


violin, 


artist. His manner is large and without affecta- 
tion. He is said to play Mendelssohn’s music 


better than any one else; indeed that great 
master preferred his rendering of the violin con- 
certo to that of any other artist. In the Ottetto 
he showed his great qualities enough to give 
F and myself infinite pleasure, and we re- 
gretted much not to have had time to pay hima 
visit, as he invited us to do, when we might per- 
haps have had a better opportunity of judging. 
Having truly enjoyed this excellent concert in 
the morning, we betook ourselves in the evening 
to Exeter Hall, where we heard Handel’s ora 
torio of “Israel in Egypt” performed by an or- 
chestra and chorus, 700 in number, under the able 
direction of Costa. It is only in England that 
Handel ean be heard in perfection. His mighty 
choruses need such masses of sound to give them 
their due effect, that unless there are great means 
at command it is diflicult to feel their sublimity. 
IIere we had the one thing needful, and the 





power displayed almost took away one’s breath; 
it was not noise, it was mighty sound, too majes- 
tic to be painful, too sonorous to do aught save 
awe the listener. 

The next morning we attended an extra con- 
cert given by ELLA —who pretends to be the 
leader of classical music in London—and if 
judged by this effort, does not fulfil his task ; for 
with the exception of the sonata in F for piano 
and violin of Beethoven, played by Mme. PLry- 
EL and ViruxTEMPs—the programme was filled 
with modern music of rather inferior quality. 
In Mme. Pleyel I was profoundly disappointed. 
I had heard a great deal of her, and was _ pre- 
pared to find not only the most brilliant execu- 
tion, but also the qualities of a great artist, name- 
ly, respect for the music of the great masters, and 
simplicity in the manner of interpreting their im- 
mortal works. What was my astonishment to 
hear this sonata in Fa, of which I knew every 
note by heart, given to the public with affect- 
ed retardandos and accelerandos, with interpo- 
lated ornaments ; in short, just in the manner in 
which it should not be played ;— violinist and 
pianist rivalling each other in Pleyel-ising and 
Such sins as theses 





Vieuxtemps-ising Beethoven. 
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are even with difficulty pardoned, when an art- 
jst is interpreting the works of a cotemporary, 
who ean if need be rise up and defend himself, 
1 committed against the mighty dead are 
able, and ought to be held up to publie 
Instead of this, a critic in the Zimes 


but wher 
unpardoné 


censure. 
the next day, has the impudence to assure us that 
wif Boston n had taken the trouble to mark all 
the shades of rendering, ornaments, Xe., Se., which 
he inte adil in this sonata, he would doubtless 

us the new version of Pleyel and 
Vicuxtemps.” ‘This man does not know that men 
like Beethoven not only feel all they wish to say 


have quien 


and write, but also say it and write it so that “he 
who runs may read ”— and that artists who per- 
mit themselves such falsifications, are untrue to 
their mission and do great harm to art in every 
way. But enough of this; we ended our musical 
enjoyments in London by the erowning glory of 
the whole —the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, 
magnificently performed by the orchestra and 
chorus of the New Philharmonie Society, under 
the potent “baton” of BERL1o0z, at Exeter Hall 
Berlioz pretends to 
This is his 


on Wednesday June 9th. 
be the child of the Ninth Symphony. 
climax of art. This is what he himself would 
date from. Whether his pretentions are just or 
not, he has made it his peculiar study, and no 
one is better capable of drilling an orchestra and 
chorus in its intricacies and difficulties than the 
said Hector Berlioz. Being the first time I had 
ever heard this mighty work of art, I hardly dare 
to say what my impressions were. Such as they 
are, I would state them with the utmost modesty. 
Any one who is at all versed in the music of 
the greatest of composers, can at least enter 
with deep interest and delight into the first three 
movements, especially the Seherzo and Andante. 
The brilliant and rapid, peculiarly 
Beethovenish, carries you along in its flight, with- 
out effort, and leaves you almost breathless at 
the The Andante, one of Beethoven’s 
most sublime inspirations, seems an epitome of all 
The deep tenderness, the 


Scherzo, 


end. 


his great qualities. 
tecling for nature expressed here as divinely as 
in the Pastoral Andante, the illimitable grandeur, 
in short all that he revealed to us in the realms 
of art, seemed to me, even on this first hearing, 
to be epitomised and concentrated in a magnifi- 
cent whole. How I long to hear it again, and 
again! Then came the last movement, about 
which T stay my pen. I did not understand it, 
and reverently stand in hope and faith, that its 
secrets may at some future day be revealed to 
me. It is acknowledged even by those who 
know it best, to be the most obscure of Bee- 
thoven’s productions, the most diflicult to be un- 
derstood; and it would be folly to try even to 
form one’s thoughts upon it after a first hearing. 
One other work of art, of quite a different na- 
ture must be mentioned, as having been pro- 
duced on this same evening, namely: extracts 
trom the “Faust” of Berlioz, his last and most 
complicated work, led by the composer himself. 
I had been long anxious to hear some of his Ode 
Symphonies, and never before have been able so 
to do. We had a Pastoral chorus, Recitative and 
Air of Faust, the Hungarian March, and the 
dance of Sylphs and Gnomes conjured up by Me- 
phistopheles to lull his victim into a sleep full of 
enchanting visions. The march, which was en- 
cored, seemed to both F—— and myself fitter as 
a theme fora Polka than for the place which it 





It was finely worked up and splendidly 
A part of the air of Mephistopheles in 


holds. 
scored. 
which he conjures the Spirits of Air around him, 
impressed me; and the dance of the Sylphs, 
struck me as the most fairy-like thing I ever 
listened to. The orchestration was magical ; vio- 
lins with sordines, harps, and whiffs of rapidly 
passing sounds from clarinets, oboes and _ flutes ; 
nothing could be more spiritual. But here again 
it was the genius of the orchestra— it was not 
the power of Mendelssohn, who in his overture 
to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or his Scherzo 
in the Quintet in A, sends you by the force of 
his idea far away into the realms of Fairy Land, 
and makes the air alive with tiny shapes more 
brilliant than the rainbow. The music of Ber- 
lioz is generally vague, the ideas when more 
familiarized of little value in themselves, but so 
scored, that as the coloring in the pictures of the 
great painters of the Venitian school shuts the 
eyes to defects of drawing or subject, so Berlioz 
by his marvellous comprehension of orchestral 
effects makes one forget to demand a strict ac- 
count of the value of the simple idea. P. 


Musical Review. 


Album fiir die Jugend. XI. Clavierstiicke, von 
Rowpert ScHuMANN. Op. 63. Schuberth & 
Co. Hamburg and New York. pp. 62. Price, 
$3. 

We are almost afraid to say how much we have been 
charmed by the (to us) newly discovered little gems in 
this collection. It is truly an Album of fresh, original, 
most beautiful flowers of musical poesy for young stu- 
dents of the piano. We have seen nothing for a long 
time that has made such new and such decided claims 
on our attention. It is a fresh musical experience, « sort 
of beginning the musical life over again with the child’s 
first delight and wonder, to make acquaintance with 
these little pieces. The beauty of it is, that there is 
nothing common-place about them; they are not dry 
exercises; they are real live musical thoughts, each sim- 
ple and unique, and perfectly embodied in a little form, 
that wins you as surely as you fairly notice what it is. 
You may try one of them over listlessly, slurring over 
the at first strange harmonies, not careful to preserve 
the individual parts distinct, and reckless of the signs of 
expression, and perhaps find nothing in it; for the very 
reason that there is nothing in it that admits of being 
slighted; every note and sign stands there for something, 
and you must play it over till you win from it the com- 
poser’s meaning, when you will surely feel that you have 
won what is a “thing of beauty” and “a joy forever.” 

Observe, they are very litile pieces; —too brief and 
unpretending, it would seem, to warrant many words 
about them. But little as they are, they embody in 
their series so much variety of beauty, both of thought 
and form, they show so much real invention, they are so 
characteristic, and indicate such a fresh well-spring of 
musical genius where they came from, that they seem 
to bring you into acquaintance with the leading features 
and the peculiar spirit of Schumann. He is revealed 
here in miniature as perfectly as Mendelssohn is in his 
If only for this reason, our 





“ Songs without Words.” 
more enterprising musical students should seck them 
with avidity ; for Schumann is very far from being 
known to us otherwise. In our concerts few attempts 
have been made to interpret to us his larger works, and 
these have scarcely been successful. Our Boston Musi- 
cal Fund Orchestra have again and again rehearsed pub- 
licly his first symphony. But that was written when 
the wealth and vigor of his imagination were too much 
beyond proportion with his mastery of form; the im- 
pression was one of power, but still confused and strange. 
And we hear always such reports of his strangeness 
mingled with the pocans of his German admirers, that 
one naturally suspects a straining after novelties of ef- 
fect and fears the affectation of genius. But it is also 
ground of great confidence in him that as he goes on he 


grows clearer. His Second Symphony is a great ad- 





vance upon the first in this respect. His later Songs, 
though at first trial their accompaniments may seem to 
bristle with far-fetched, doubtful harmonies, suspensions, 
&e., yet are sure to win you to a sense of their pure and 
genuine beauty, if you trust them until they become 
familiar. 

For the sake, therefore, of getting some distinct per- 
ception of Roperr ScuuMANN, of the most remarkable 
musical man or musical problem in Germany to-day, we 
hope our best lovers of music will procure this little 
Album for Youth. Those most musically cultivated 
will find that here is something new to interest them. 
But for the young, for students it is primarily designed. 
It is a series of little pieces, which while they exercise 
the fingers, also nourish the sentiment and quicken the 
imagination of music. They are lessons in style, in 
form, in the fine organie structure of musical thought. 
And we cannot doubt that they must fully answer their 
end. While simple enough for a child, and sure to inte- 
rest as they grow familiar, they at the same time gently 
and imperceptibly initiate him into an easy thouglitful- 
ness and refinement of manner that belongs to the best 
classics of the Art. Such lessons tend to make the 
early tastes and habits pure and above temptation from 
mere superficial clap-trap. 

This Album is the work for which the “ Maxims,’ 
which we have been giving to our readers from time to 
They were to be inter- 


time of late, were intended. 
spersed among the little pieces, each of which is an 
example of a certain form, style or mode of treatment 
of a theme. They begin very simple and progress in 
difficulty ; though each is simple of its kind. Each 
piece has a name that well indicates its character; there 
are “ Spring Songs,’”’ “ Winter Songs,” “ Chorals,” plain 
and figural, “ Peoples’ Songs ;’’ there is the “ Poor Orphan 
Child,” the “Song of the Reaper,” “ Echoes from the 
Theatre,” “ Mignon,” “ Sheherazade,” ‘‘ Northern Song,” 
&e. And there is a specimen of a “ Little Fugue,’ and 
a “Canonical Song.” There are several marked only 
by three stars, as if identified with some choice spot in 
the author’s memory, and their beauty well warrants 
the supposition. 

The book, which is printed in Germany, though the 
publishers have also a branch of their establishment in 
New York, (Schubert and Co. 257 Broadway,) is attrac- 
tive to the eye, and has a pictorial title page, on which 
some of the subjects of the music are artistically illus- 
trated. 


XXV. Etudes formant Expression. 

Sreruen Iletter. New York: 

& Co. 

These studies are by one of the most genial and grace- 
ful of the piano forte writers of the day. They form 
(in two cahiers or numbers) the “ first degree’ of the 
“first section” of what the publishers style at the head 
of the title page a “ Gradus ad Parnassum pour Piano.” 
The other “degrees” are “ Thirty Studies preparatory 
to Classic and Modern Works;” “Twenty-five Etudes 
tomantiques;”’ and “ Twenty-four Characteristic Stud- 
ies in all the Major and Minor Keys;” all by Hever. 
The second “ section’ “Exercises and 
Studies, by Jacques Scumrrt, for the acquirement of 
a brilliant execution.” 

These first numbers of the series we have read through 
with great pleasure. They are a progressive course of 
studies, not difficult, and not common-place, and care- 
Sut there isa refined style and senti- 


Op. 47. 
Schubert 


consists of 


fully fingered. 
ment about them all, which redeems them from the dry 
category of mere finger gymnastics. One can even 
enjoy them after the little poems of Schumann’s “ Al- 
bum,” they have so much character. Indeed we re- 
commend both of these works on the ground that they 
are products of real musical thought, and not of mere 
musical routine, like most of the exercises put into the 
hands of learners. We thank the publishers for a real 
addition to our stock. 

American Church Organ Voluntaries. By U. S. 
CurLer, Organist at Grace Church, and A. 
N. Jounson, Organist at the Park street 
Church, Boston. Published by A. N. Johnson, 
36 School St. pp. 95. 

The design of the editors of this work is: “ to furnish 
amateurs with a collection of Voluntaries, which may 
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be played at sight by those whose opportunities for stu- 
dying the works of the great masters, such as Bach, 
Rink, Schneider, &c., have been limited.’ At the same 
time, we are glad to see that they have given in the 
latter part of the book some specimens of these masters ; 
for if the opportunities to study them have been limit- 
ed, there can be no better service done to amateurs 
than to facilitate their access to these models. As we 
understand the editors, they wish to furnish a set of easy 
voluntaries, carefully arranged beforehand, to take the 
place of the ernde and bungling “ improvisations” so 
called, to which half-educated organists are too much 
tempted to resort in their inability to master the difficult 
“ classics’ of their instrument. To this end they have 
furnished about forty opening and tee ve concluding vol- 
untaries, all of good medium length, and some, even of 
the original ones, possessing considerable beauty. 

The preface contains a description of several of the 
best organs in the Boston churches and halls. 





Little Eva; Uncle Tom’s Guardian Angel. Poe- 
try by Joun G. Wuirtier. Music by MAn- 
veL Emimio. Price 25 cts. Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co. 

The words to this little song are sweet and worthy to 
embalm the pleasant recollections of many thousands of 
readers of “Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ The music is a 
flowing and pathetic melody, quite in the Italian vein, 
with an easy and pretty accompaniment. No doubt, the 
song will be very generally sought and sung. 
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Guiuck. The performance of the noble over- 
ture to Iphigenia in Aulis, at the last Summer 
Afternoon Concert, led us to hunt up the Fanta- 
sie-Stiicken of that eccentric genius, HOFFMANN, 
and to translate therefrom his imaginary interview 
with the Chevalier, or as they say in German, 
“ Ritter Gluck.” We are not without suspicion 
that some one of our friends had already trans- 
lated and published the same thing somewhere, 
But we could not find it, which 
Another 


some years ago. 
is the exeuse for our hasty version. 
time we shall give such account as we can glean 
of the life and works of GLUCK, — a composer, who 
should be much more known among us, and whose 
lofty dramatic works are by many regarded as 
only second to Mozart's. 


ee 


Literary Musicians. 


The present is evidently the age of criticism. 
The power of learning, knowledge and reflection, 
far exceedsin all the arts the power of spontaneous, 
original creation. The artists themselves are 
critics. Once the musician lived in his world of 
music, unburdening his soul in tones, which are a 
universal language, with small power to write or 
talk about it, and little versed in any logic but 
such as you find in old Bach’s fugues and the 
development of musical themes. But to-day the 
musician is a creature of to-day : he has a theory 
of his art, he criticizes his work even in the per- 
formance, he finds his way into the newspapers, 
he journalizes, he analyzes his compeers, he spec- 
ulates about the music of the Future, and by 
words as well as deeds would fain herald some 
new Era in Art. 

It is a curious fact that the half dozen new men 
who just now occupy the foreground of musical no- 
toriety in Europe, have distinguished themselves 


also in the field of literary criticism of their Art. 


) Liszt, of whose subtile faculty in that line our read- 
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ers have lately been convinced by the translation in 
our columns of his Reminiscences of Chopin, has 
written several books. He is now established as 
chapel-master at the Court of Weimar, where he 
evidently aspires to build up a Medicean era for 
Music, as Goethe did for general art and poetry. 
As if he felt a power and mission to make a mark 
more permanent upon mankind than that of a 
mere wonderful pianist, whose charm is spent on 
those who hear him play, he appears to be animated 
by a large aspiration to found a great national 
progressive school of Art, the glory of Germany 
and the kindred nations, himself being a Hunga- 
rian. At Weimar he brings out (plainly with 
some partiality) the great compositions of one and 
another artist, which indicate any new and origi- 
nal direction in Art, as the operas of BERLIOZ 
and ScuuMANN, and more especially of RicHARD 
Waaner. He has written a book about Wagner, 
in which he takes the ground that Wagner is the 
greatest musical genius of the age, and that his 
operas mark a greater reformation in the lyric 
drama than those of Gluck in his day. Liszt has 
also published a volume, unfolding a pet plan he 
has for what he calls a Goethe-Stiftung, or “ Goe- 
the Institute,” for the distribution of prizes in all 
the Arts, including Music. 

Ricuarp WAGNER, chapel-master at Dresden, 
whence he was expelled for a time in 1848 asa 
political reformer, and uncle to the prima donna, 
Joanna Wagner, is also as busy with his esthetic 
and critical speculations, as with his operatic 
scores. He has recently published an essay in 
two or three volumes on the Opera and Drama, 
in which he endeavors to show that we have had 
no proper Opera as yet, and to lay down the true 
sanons of dramatic music. He is also a frequent 
contributor to the musical papers in Germany. 

Ropert SCHUMANN, whom some even of 
those trained up in the wisdom of the fathers, of 
Bach and Handel and Mozart and Beethoven, 
declare to be a greater genius than Mendelssohn, 
was the founder of the “ New Musical Journal 
at Leipsic.”. And Hrcror Beruioz, by some 
regarded as the last word in musical composition, 
is one of the first authorities as critic, in which 
function he has plied his pen continually. 

We might mention others, but these are the 
great names, perhaps just now the greatest in the 
field of actual musical creation. Germany is also 
full of writers, critics, historians, theorists in this 
art, who many of them also are composers of some 
consequence, but whom we chiefly know as wri- 
ters. These come not properly within the scope 
of our remark. 


ee 


N. E. School of Design for Women. 


We had the’pleasure last week of a brief’ visit 
to this institution, which is in the “full tide of 
successful experiment ” in Thorndike’s Building, 
Summer St. Some hours had been set apart for 
visitors by invitation, when the principal products 
of the School were gathered together for inspee- 
It has been in existence only nine months, 
and now numbers about sixty scholars, all or 
most of whom are preparing to earn their liveli- 
hood by the graceful arts here taught. Several 
of the young ladies have already executed de- 
signs to order. 

The first class, or beginners, have been pursu- 
ing under the guidance of Miss Clarke, the ele- 
mentary course of exercises, first introduced by 
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| Mr. Whitaker, the former teacher, in the combi- 
nation of lines, curves and angles, in any given 
numbers, into such symmetrical figures as thejp 
; own ingenuity may dictate. This is something 
. . . te} 
| like combining and working up the motives jy 
sharpens invention, quick perception of relations 
&e., from the very outset, while the hand is go. 
quiring freedom, certainty and firmness in all the 
a) 
Thus manual 
routine and free play of the inventive faculty 9 
. 78 
hand in hand from the first lesson. This class had 
been practising two months and we were astonished, 
as we think most visitors must be, at the novel 


elementary details of the process. 


and beautiful, and sometimes exceedingly com. 
plex harmonies of form produced by nearly all 
the pupils ; of course, some would look more stiff 
and timid and mechanical, while others would 
have the easy grace and decision of native talent: 
some would show more and some less natural 
sense of beauty. But few could look through 
their exercise books without surprise at so many 
rich varieties of arabesque and Gothic ornamental 
work. 

Others were drawing scrolls, shading and color- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Bellows, the 
present principal teacher of the school. Other 
were drawing upon stone, under the same teacher, 
and some very clever specimens of lithography 
Three young ladies were de- 
voting themselves to wood-engraving, under the 
tuition of Mr. Baker. They were furnished with 
tasteful drawings by Billings, and seemed quite 


have been elicited. 


expert in the use of the graver. 

The first practical fruits of the elementary 
course in designing, first alluded to, were seen in 
a great variety of original patterns, plain and 
colored, for calicoes, mouslin-de-laines, &c., some 
of which have attracted the eye of manufacturers. 

But what most astonished us was the activity 
developed in quite a number of the young ladies 
in the drawing and coloring of original patterns 
for house paper. Some of these were truly rich 
and elegant, and we were pleased to see that they 
had looked to nature, to the graceful forms of 
leaves and vines and flowers, in great part, for 
the elementary hints of their designs. Lessonsin 
Botany, by a young lady, a graduate of the Nor 
mal School at Newton, form a part of the course. 

We are no critical authority in these matters, 
and can more easily praise the achievements than 
point out the short-comings of this busy nursery 
of artists ; but we can safely say that the “ School 
of Design” is stimulating into activity a class of 
faculties, which, as the example spreads, will do 
much to surround our homes with beauty and 
promote a general esthetic culture. Ornamental 
designing, though a humble, is a most important 
province of Art, and affords a very useful and 
respectable sphere to much fine talent, accom- 
panied by fine sentiment, which is too good for 
mere utilitarian drudgery, while it has not quite 
the force to make its mark upon the world in the 


higher forms of Painting and Sculpture. 





ee eee ae 
ORGANS Messrs. Cutler and 
Johnson, in the Preface to their new collection of 








IN Boston. 
| 

Voluntaries say : “ In order to give the legitimate 
| effect of a fugue, an organ possessing considerable 
| variety and power is essential. In_ this respect, 
| Boston is more highly favored than any other city 
| in this country, in proportion to its population. 
| Of the ninety-eight places of public worship in 








strict musical composition, or Counterpoint. }; i 
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the city, sixty-four contain organs of various sizes. 

Of this number, twenty-one have three manuals, 
H Aftw is i 

and from thirty to fifty registers. 
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Musica, EpucaTion DOWN SoutH. In the 
{ugusta (Ga.) Chronicle we find an enthusiastic 
Ril Pers . x Fe Y 
letter, describing the “ Georgia Female College 
Commencement,” at Madison. Among other 
things the writer appears to have been ravished 

= . . . 

by the musie of the occasion, which was inter- 

7 ® a ~: r arte ” 
spersed at intervals between the spoken “ parts 
of the fair graduates. 

« The examination was enlivened and relieved 
from the tedium usually felt upon such occasions, 
by being interspersed with rich treats of mu- 
sie from seven elegant Pianos, which were arranged 
‘ ( \ r 
upon the rostrum, accompanied by the Flute or 
Violin, both of which instruments are handled by 
Professor Branham with a skill of execution most 
ravishing to the soul.” 

Here are a few of the musical items in the 
Programme. 

Montezuma Grand March — Duet, 8 Pianos. (! ) 
Lee Rigg — Variations, 3 Pianos. 

Come to the Forest — Song, Duet. 

Florida Grand March — Duet, 7 Pianos (!!) 
Hyacinth Gallop — 5 Pianos. 

Air Swiss — Trio, 7 Pianos (!!!) 

Home, Sweet Home— Variations, Flute and Piano. 

And so on. A rarer selection of music, on a 
erander scale of performance, is scarcely to be 
met with even in the world’s great musical capi- 
tals. 
that three young ladies played at each piano ; that 

. 5 . ’ 
is, it was a piece for six hands, multiplied by 
seven. This was truly magnifique, and shows 
that music goes ahead in those regions with a full 
and triumphant consciousness that ‘ this is a great 


A Trio on seven pianos, we suppose, means 


country.” C/assical it was certainly, inasmuch as 
it was given in classes ; but then there was no 
pedantic “ old-fogey-ism ” of Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart or Beethoven about it;— the music was all 
of a newer and more original type.— But hear 
the letter-writer again : 

“Tf any were not put into raptures on this oc- 
casion, it was because they had no music in their 
souls. We were especially surprised at the per- 
fect time. We suppose that during the evening 
almost every young lady in the school had a hand 
at the music; and, whether it were one at a time, 
or twenty-one at a time, it was the same thing ; the 
time was perfect.” 


+ 


Musical Intelligence. 





Local, 

The feature in the Fourth Afternoon Concert was the 
Overture, by GuucK, to Iphigenia in Aulis. That was 
an overture! —so clear, so full of marrow, each musical 
idea so interesting, and so distinctly developed, and the 
whole so deeply dramatic in its suggestion! Surely that 
was the opening to a noble tragedy! It is a master- 
piece of delicious instrumentation. If it did not excite 
all that loud applause which follows solos and polkas, 
we are sure that it was inwardly applauded and enjoyed 
by many of the audience, and we hold the orchestra 
bound to give us another and another hearing of it, till 
it shall fairly be appreciated. This is a part of our mu- 
sical birth-right, which has by some accident strangely 
been withheld from us Bostonians until now. 

The Andante to Haydn's “ Surprise” Symphony was 
finely rendered, especially the pianissimo; but this was 
an old story compared to that Symphony in E flat, part- 
ly given before, and which we are glad to hear will soon 
be presented entire. 

The selections for the brass instruments were better 
than usual. That solemn old Chorale was just the 
thing for them; and the piece from Meyerbeer’s “ Camp 
of Silesia” was quite stirring. Give us more Chorales, 
if you wish to edify us. 
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London. 

MDLLE. CLAUSss. Of her morning concert, June 
19th, the Atheneum says: 

“Tt exhibited that remarkable young artist as compe- 
tent to perform music in every style and of every difti- 
culty. Her programme included specimens by Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Thalberg;— wider 
range being hardly conceivable,—since the head and 
hand that can master compositions by the first and the 
last named writers must also be equal to the more level 
and melodious productions of Dussek, Hummell, &c., 
who occupy the intermediate space. All that Mdlle. 
Clauss wants is what time, and time alone, can give. 
She is a little rash sometimes in trusting to her memory ; 
every now and then she faulters, too, but this merely be- 
cause she is not sufticiently hardened in explaining her 
meaning. Her intentions are never doubtful — her read- 
ings are never dull—and her feeling is singularly deep 
for one so young, because it is so simple. The little 
more grandeur, fancy and pathos which might still be 
added will come all the sooner because she does not at- 
tempt to counterfeit them.—In short, last Saturday’s 
performance, though not without its imperfections, has 
deepened the conviction that at no distant period Malle. 
Clauss may stand alone among female pianists — and ap- 
proached by very few of the number.” 


CHAMBER Concerts. Herr Molique, at his first con- 
cert, played a MS. Sonata of his own, for piano and 
violin. Chorley speaks of it as “ containing too much of 
every thing,” as “extreme in its demands on the ear by 
reason of the closely intricate science with which it is 
conducted onwards and its subjects are knit together,” 
but as “excellent because of its first thoughts, which 
have vigor, character and contrast.””. The Andante, he 
says, “contains something like a new form” and but 
for its “over-solicitous complication’? might have been 
numbered among Andantes of the first class. — So diffi- 
cult was it as to tax to the uttermost Herr Hallé, the 
most accomplished classical pianist of the day. 

At the sixth of Ella’s MustcaL Untons, Beethoven’s 
Trio in C minor, for strings alone, was “led with great 
nobility of tone and style’ by Vieuxtemps. Hallé 
played Beethoven’s third Sonata (op. 29), “ to perfection.” 
And there was a Quartet by Mozart, No. 6. 

The novelty at the fifth meeting of the QuArTrT As- 
SOCIATION was a Quartet, specified as the Op. 122 of an 
amateur, Mr. Lodge Ellerton. The same critic says: 
“The composition, though agreeable, is fade and indis- 
tinct;’? —it is creditable to its writer “according to his 
order,” though “not stout enough to abide exposure” 
by the side of Mozart, &c. 

MADAME PLEYEL’s second concert was a remarkable 
exhibition of those qualities in which she excels, - bril- 
liancy and lightness of execution (not excluding power) 
and exquisite taste in the rendering of sentimental music 
by composers of the second order. Further, no one be- 
sides herself can produce any effect in playing with the 
tremendous difficulties which Thalberg, Liszt, and Pru- 
dent have accumulated in their arrangements and operatic 
Jantasias. ‘Then, she has never ey more solid and 
expressive movements, by such deeper writers as Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn, so much after Lady Grace's 
fashion, otherwise so soberly : — for all which reasons she 
has never pleased us so much as on Thursday morning. 
As a vocalist of “credit and renown,’ Madame Taceani- 
Tasca, who appeared on the occasion, claims a word. 
Her manner is a somewhat uncomfortable mixture of the 
frivolity of the old and the exaggeration of the new 
schools. Her voice is no longer pleasing.— Atheneum. 

Dr. Spohr arrived in town on Tuesday last. — The 
directors of the Royal Italian Opera promise his ‘ Faust’ 
for the week after next; and announce a concert, con- 
ducted by himself and principally composed of his mu- 
sic, on the 5th of July. 

While the Sacred Harmonie Society is preparing Dr. 
Spohr’s second Oratorio, ‘ Calvary,’ for performance on 
Monday week, the London Sacred Harmonic Society an- 
nounces Handel’s ‘ Athaliah’ as in rehearsal. This Ora- 
torio, it may be noted, contains some of its composer's 
most delicious writing for a contralto voice,—some of 
his opera songs and choruses have been transformed by 
him from secular to sacred uses. 

Madame Otto Goldschmidt has left London for the 
Continent. — The Stockholm papers report a new act of 
great munificence on her part. She has transmitted to 
the Government a sum of fifty thousand piastres — 
10,0007. sterling — to be employed in the creation of free 
primary schools in those localities wherein the number 
of those establishments is below the wants of the popu- 
lation. 

A second series of ‘ Music and Manners in Germany,’ 
by Mr. Henry F. Chorley, is in soe rage In this a 
revised portion of the writer's former work having 4 
simifar title will be incorporated for the purpose ‘of giv- 
ing completeness to a series of pictures and notices of 
the art in Germany, illustrating the period closed by the 
death of Mendelssghn and the Revolutions of 1848. 

From the French papers we learn that a complete 
Catalogue of Beethoven’s works with critical remarks 
has been recently issued by M. Lenz, a Russian amateur. 
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NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
American Church Voluntaries. 


AREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Organ- 

/ ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporise 
with ease, by H. 8. Cutter, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Jounson, Organist at Park Street Church, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close har- 
mony, and can readily be played at sight by those who can 
play common chureh music. They are specially adapted to 
Am-rican church service with regard to length, &c. and are 
sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them ex- 
clusively if desired. Price $1. Forwarded by mail, postage 


free, for $1.25. 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
14 tf 86 School St., opposite City Hall. 


LITTLE EVA. 
NEW & BEAUTIFUL MUSIC & POETRY. 
Lt EVA, UNCLE TOM’S GUARDIAN ANGEL. A 


Song composed and Dedicated to Mrs. Harriet BeecuER 
Poetry by Joun G. 





Srowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Wuirtier ; Music by MANvEL Emixio. 
This is one of the most beautiful compositions, both poetical 
and musical, ever published in the country, and we predict for 
it a popularity as wide-spread, as has been that of the thrilling 
and beautiful story upon which it is founded. Price 25 cents. 
For sale by the principal Book and Music Dealers in the coun- 


try. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
13 3t Nos. 17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 





Summer Afternoon Cuncerts, 


AT THE MELODEON, 


BY THE 
Germania Serenade Band. 


HESE CONCERTS will take place EVERY FRIDAY, 
H throughout the summer, at 4 o'clock, P. M. Packages 
containing four tickets, at 50 cents a package, can be obtained 
at the usual places, and at the door on the afternoons of the 
Concerts, where single tickets at 25 cents each, may also be 
had. 10 tf G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 364 Tremont St. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
OTICE is hereby given that the Boston Music HALL Asso- 
CIATION are ready to receive applications for the use of 
their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the 15th of No- 
vember next. 

The Music Hatt, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
thousand persons, and the Lecture Room, eight hundred. 
Written applications may be addressed to the subserjber, at 
No. 89 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
shall be desired. FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, 

10 





tf Clerk B. M. H. A. 





MR. ARTHURSON, 
T AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction in: he MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. The 
first month, THREE lessons per week — each lesson one hour’s 
duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. P. 
Reep, 17 Tremont Row. 8 38m 

NEW LINE ENGRAVING. 
66 HE DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWER OF BABEL, 
and Dispersion of the Races,’ engraved by Prof. 
THAETER, after the celebrated Frescoe painting by WILLIAM 
von Kau.pacu in the New Museum at Berlin. 
Specimens for subscription may be seen for a few days at 
12 3t N. D. COTTON’S, 13 Tremont Row. 








NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Prarr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tho receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 

36 School St., Boston. 





*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &c. 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 tf 


DEPOT FOR 

Homeopathic Books & Medicines ; 
YDROPATHIC BOOKS; Phonographic and Phonotypic 
Works; FowLer & WeLts’ Publications on Phrenology 
and Physiology, &c.; Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
Theological and Philosophical ; Barometers, Thermometers, 

&c. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 
Apr. 10. tf OTIS CLAPP, 28 School St. 
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E. HW. WADE, 
197 Washington Street, Boston. 
prstrneune & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 
of BERTINDS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
New and Second Hand Pianos, bought. sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

BK. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. Hl. Oakes, ©. Brapier & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 

Apr. 10, 


MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
MASON & LAW, 


23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


YHE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
eal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &e. By Grornae F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &e. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 
LOWELL MASON. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung excla- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir, Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Meiode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. Retail price, 62 1-2 cents. 


ZUNDEL’'S ORGAN BOOK. By Joun Zunnet. Two 
Hundred and Fifty sy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 
Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &e. With Introductory Re- 
marks, Deseription of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 
Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 
young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 
to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 
Seraphine. Retaal price, $1.50 

THE GLEE HIV BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 
for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 
Boston Academy of Music. By LowgLtt Mason and GeorGe 
James WEBB 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 

Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 

BS cents. 


WILDER'S SCHOOL MUSIC, A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L, WitpgR, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &e. 

This work has already been adopted in the Schools of 

Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cents. 


CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 
CHURCH MUSIC. By Lowe. Mason, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society's Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 
most popular Music Books in the country; and Grorce 
James Wren, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 
and Editor of many valuable Musical Works, 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unpree ted success of this book, MASON AND 
WERBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced. It 
contains a greater amount, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the standard old 
tunes. The Elements of Vocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 
CHOIRS AND SINGING Scnoois, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 
Evere and Pro Lessons have been added. In addi- 
tion to numerous testimonials from the press, it having been 
pronounced the * Mos? VALUABLE Book or Cuurca Music EVER 
issueD,”’ it has received from every section of the country the 
unqualified approbation of more than Ont Hunprep PRores- 
SORS AND TEACHERS OF Music, Retail price, 88 cenis. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION, The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By ApotpH Bernarp 
Marx, Doctor of Music, &c. Translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by He&RMANN 8. SaRont. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musical Composition, that any recommen- 
dation of his great work to those who are at all acquainted 
with the musical literature of the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upon this subject, thoroughly scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 
pages, and bound in English cloth. Aetatl price, $2.50. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
TEMPLE MELODIES, A Collection of nearly all the 

Standard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 

dred Favorite Hymns; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 

for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregational and Family 

Worship, &c. By Darius E. Jones. 

This work has already been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received numerous recommendations from Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the old tunes, and who deem ita 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 
singing, especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
book wanted. ‘ 

*.* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Ocravo 
Epition, price One Dollar; a Duopectmo Eprtion, price Ser- 
enty-five Cents, Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
tents, PAGE FOR PAGE, and vary only in the size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
for Churches, Vestries, &c. 


New York, Apr. 17. 
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» Elementary Music Book. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON.,,....BOSTON. 

POHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 
b exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto. Price, $3. 

** Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
Se hool one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson ; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface. is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 

Czuerny’s Exercises in Velocity. (30 Etudes de la 

Velocite,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 

concluded by a New ‘Study on Octaves, (composed expressly 

for this edition.) for the Piano Forte. From the Nineteenth 

London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. Hamitron. In three 

Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 

ume, $1.25 

*,* Calculated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 

Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, ete., containing 

Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 

copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 

Trios. By EB. L. Waite and T, BIsseL.. 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year. vet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publisher 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what 1s wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public 


\>> The above books can be obtained in large or small 
quantities of the publisher, 115 Washington St., and of music 
dealers and booksellers generally throughout the Unite od States 
and Canadas. 7 tf 


CHOICE “MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 


115 Washington Street, Boston. 


YZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . ° ° + $3.00 
Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, . : ° 3.00 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, . . . . 1.50 
The Child’s First Music Book, . . . ° 50 
The Piano without a Master, > Sb sae 50 
The Melodeon without a Master, . ° ° ° -60 
The Guitar without a Master, . . . ° HO 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, . . . 2.00 
Lablache’s Complete Method of Singing, ° 2.50 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios — Lowell Mason, . . 1.00 
Spohr’s Violin School, . : ‘ ° . ° . 3.00 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, . . . « « « 100 
Schneider's Practical Organ School, . - * 2 2.50 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, — . : : . 50 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, . . . . 50 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, ° ° . -25 


Mozart's Twelfth Mass, . . . . 75 
Five Thousand Musical Terms—A Complete Dictionary, 50 
Apr. 1 10. f 


sic BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 

29 Cornhill, Boston. 
I ERTINUS PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR. 
A Progressive and Complete Method forthe Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By BE. L. Wire and J. B. 
GOULD. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By EB. L. Warre and J. Epgar Gout. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. 


The Tyrolian Lyre. 


™M us 


A Glee Book consisting of easy 


pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 


and the social circle. By E. L. Waite and Joan E. Gounp. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, MENDELS- 
souN, RoMBERG, NEUKOMM, Rossini, &c. &e., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing soc oo and advanced schools. By Epwarp L. 
Wuirs and J. EoGar Goutp. 


The jou. Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 


most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
Davin PAIne. 
Popular School Song Books; THE WREATH 


OF SCHOOL SONGS. 
GouLp. 


By Epwarp L. Ware and Joun E. 


By BEnJamIn F. Baker. 
Apr. 10. 


OLD AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 
In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. &c. 


PLAIN ann COLORED. 
HE particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented, for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 


Apr. 10. tf N. D. COTTON’S, 13 Tremont Row. 
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D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston, 


PIA! vO oi ORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO 
_ Apr. 1 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURE 


334 Washington Street, Boston, 
_ Apr. 10. 





JOSEPH L. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street, Boston, 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN Fa 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, M 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of YJ 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices, 
129 WASHINGTON S1., four doors north of School S& 
Apr. 10. 








HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FOR 
HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous 
monials from distinguished Musica) Professors, who 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commend 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amatey 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited, 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Bost 

_ Apr. 10. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edi 

W of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF @ 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PERGOLESE’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two 
voices, newly translated by J.S. Dwicut, Esq.,a welcome 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingate’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent Gei 
composer, REIcHARDT, translated by Mr. THayver of Camb 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Brver’s New Instructions for the Piano: Mater 
for Piano Forte Playing, by Juus Knorr, a work highly @ 
proved by the best teachers. Pric e, $2. ; 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED NoveL_o of London, 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the ORATORIOS 
HAnpeEL, Haypn, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete Mai 
of Mozart, Haypn, BrEeTHoven, 8. Wrens, VoN WEBER, 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen 
Boston. Apr. 10. 

CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD, 

S a Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluab 
f London Mornmg Chronicle. 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
London Musical World. 

In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed 
J. A. Hamilton. 

It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all oth 
— Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. : 

A splendid acquisition to the list of American publicatio 
— Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— 
delphia Inquirer. 

lt is calculated to impart a ready and thorough kno 
of the art.—Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 

It is the most complete system published.— Norfolk Co 
Journal. 

We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent wo 
N. Y. Scientific American 

The most thorough and complete work of the kind.—Masi 
Choral Advocate. 

A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe 
berg, Listz and Doehler.—La France Musicale. 

This book must be of great value in schools and famili 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with th 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript, 
Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this worl 
Message Bird. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in 


Hob & Haney Brinting 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 

No. 42 Congress Street, 

] AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in 

line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years exclusiv 

to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuril 


satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 
Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 
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- RATES FOR ADVERTISIN Ge 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, . » $0 
- each otditionsl inser. 
Fora square, (16 lines,) first insertion, . . 1 
each additional insertion, . 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, & ui 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly edvertisemen 
quarterly in advance. 
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